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| HE chart above shows the fluctuations of 

| urban real estate activity, foreclosures, 

TTT = | and rents in the United States from 1870 

WA to the present. The chart to the left is the 

+40 H HI | 20 last four years of the upper chart enlarged 

IIH] eens eeuseees to show monthly fluctuations. This chart is 

i Hii no explained in detail in the article starting 
I} WY on page 632 in the November issue. 
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Residential rents for April show 
ae i the largest increase they have experienced 


T | yduring the recovery period. Further rapid 
i l «increases in residential rents are inevitable 
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NORMAL | 00% during the next few years as there is no 


REAL ESTATE ACTIVITY 


Spossibility that new construction, either 
-10 7o<public or private, can get under way in suf- 
,ficient volume fast enough to relieve the 
-20 soz Shortage of space which is developing in 

A p practically all cities of the United States. 
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Real estate activity shown by the 
black areas on the long chart above and the 
enlarged section to the left, measured by the 
| number of voluntary transfers of real estate 
-50 MTT } 30 in relation to the number of families, ad- 
7 FORECLOSURES ACTIVITY vanced to a level which equaled the recovery 
-eoll THISMONTH 0 -667,—=té<“‘«XCR «190° 120 High of four months ago. As these figures are 
a Ol a corrected for seasonal influences, the actual 
~voll {HILLEL lili]  VOlume is increasing at a rate which is much 
Hl lHH|/| faster than would normally be experienced at 
HHI | | p this time of year. 

1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

The national index of urban foreclosures continued to drop, 
reaching a point 41.4% below the peak of 1933, and 37.7% below the peak of 
1935- Foreclosures will continue to drop, with only minor reactions from 
time to time. 
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ARE WE DECENTRALIZING? 


URING every great depression there is a movement from the cities to 
[= farms; and at the time it is always believed, as we have verified 

from consulting the newspaper files of the time, that this movement 
represents a permanent reversal of the trend from the farms to the cities. 
As each of these great depressions of the past has mitigated, the trend 
has turned back to the cities. This same phenomenon has occurred in the 
depression through which we have just come. From a net movement at the 
beginning of the last boom of 1,137,000 to the cities from the farms, in 
1932 we had a net movement of 266,000 to the farms from the cities. In 
1935 the surge was again back to the cities,with a net movement of 386,000 
The 1936 figures are not available, but will clearly show a heavy increase 
in comparison with the 1945 total. 


In this study, however, we are primarily interested in whether 
the larger metropolitan areas have the same growth prospects as have 
smaller cities removed from these areas, as in the last analysis real es- 
tate values in both types of areas will be affected by these trends. In an 
effort to arrive at some conclusions on whether large metropolitan areas 
are decentralizing to non-metropolitan cities and towns, we have studied 
the building permit figures in the 1,565 incorporated areas in the United 
States where these figures are now available. We have based this study, 
not on the’ number of permits nor on the dollar amount to be expended but, 
upon the number of families which this residential construction would ac- 
commodate. There are several advantages in confining these figures to 
new family accommodations rather than to dollar totals, the most important 
of these being that changes in construction costs alone do not affect the 
figures. It becomes a very complicated problem to try to adjust dollar 
figures for construction into figures which will show the quantity of con- 
struction in a period when construction costs are changing rapidly. It is 
also our experience that the dollar figures used for permit purposes are 
quite inaccurate. In some communities permits are charged for on the basis 
of the value of the building to be built. In many of these cities, values 
for permit purposes are constantly underestimated, both to reduce the per- 
mit fee and also to prevent collusion between the building commissioner 
and the tax assessor. On the other hand, some speculative buildings are 
built with permits which exaggerate the cost in an effort to substantiate 
value for resale purposes. There is no reason for biasing the number of 
new family accommodations provided for by these permits, and we believe 
that these permit figures are reasonably accurate and complete. 


There is a slight error in these figures, of course, in the fact 
that some permits are issued and not used and that, in other cases, the 
permit is used after a lapse of some time. Special studies, however, by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in which comparisons were 
made in certain cities between permits issued and buildings actually con- 
structed, showed that these errors were comparatively slight. 


If the figures from all cities where building permit data is 
available are classified according to the size of the city and then aver- 
ages are computed showing the number of new family accommodations per 
month per 10,000 families, we are immediately struck with the fact that 
building is progressing faster in smaller cities than it is in the larger 
communities. This is shown quite strikingly by the charts on pages 712 tc 





713 in this report. It will be noticed on these charts that building in 
































cities of 2,500 to 5,000 people has been twice as active as it has been in 
cities of 100,000 to 500,000; and in cities of from 5,000 to 10,000 people 
more building has been done than in any of the other groups. On first 
glance, this might offer proof of the fact that we are decentralizing in 
the United States, that our larger cities have ceased to grow at a rapid 


rate and that now the smaller towns and communities are coming into their 
own. 


It has been the thought of the present Administration in Wash- 
ington that decentralization of this type was advantageous and should be 
encouraged. Manufacturers have been urged to decentralize their manufac- 


turing activities in an effort to solve the many problems of congestion in 
our larger cities. 


A closer scrutiny of these figures, however, brings totally dis- 
similar results. If we study the building figures from each town and city 
individually, we are immediately struck with the fact that the towns and 
cities in which building is most active are those towns and cities which 
form contiguous suburbs of our larger, older cities. It is true that the 
greatest amount of building has taken place in relation to families in 
cities of from 5,000 to 10,000 population, but if these cities are sepa- 
rated into cities which form integral parts, of large metropolitan areas 
and cities which do not form parts of metropolitan areas, it is found that 
a wide difference exists in the amount of building being done in the two 
groupse For 1936,in cities of from 5,000 to 10,000 population which formed 
parts of metropolitan areas, 297 new family accommodations were built for 
each 10,000 families,while in the same size cities apart from metropolitan 
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areas, only 10 new family accommodations were built per 10,000 families. 
In other words, new building in relation to families was proceeding at 
twice the rate in the suburbs of our larger cities that it was in the 
towns of the same size removed from metropolitan influence. 


We find that this same situation exists for all cities we have 
studied. If we are going to get the true picture, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to take the building figures not only within the city limits of the 
central city but for the entire integrated areas and it is necessary to 
combine the contiguous suburbs of each city with the city itself if an, 
accurate analysis of new building trends is to be made. 


This we have done for all of the principal metropolitan areas of 
the United States;and we find that in place of the figure of 110 new fami- 
ly accommodations produced last year per 10,000 families in cities of more 
than 100,000 population, the figure in the metropolitan areas which in- 
clude these cities should be 138, an increase of 25.5%. The bar charts on 
page 709 show a comparison of the amount of residential building done last 
year in cities of various sizes when these cities are segregated into 
those which form parts of metropolitan areas and those which are isolated 
from metropolitan influence. It will be noticed that in cities of less 
| than 50,000 population, new building took place at a lower rate in those 


cities which do not form a part of larger metropolitan areas than in those. 
which do. 


Now let us summarize our conclusions: First, it is quite clear 
that cities of more than 100,000 population did not build new family ac- 
commodations within their city limits at as rapid a rate in relation to 
their population as did the majority of smaller cities; Second, it is also 
quite clear that, if the suburbs of the cities having more than 100,000 
population are considered with the central cities, then these metropolitan 

(continued on page 716) 
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THE STRIKE SITUATION AND REAL ESTATE 


Many of our clients have been worried about the effect on real 
estate of the epidemic of labor troubles now sweeping the country. 


There can be no question of the fact that a man on strike makes 
a poor paying tenant, or a man whose purchasing power has been depleted by 
prolonged unemployment is a poor prospect for the purchase of real estate. 


On the other hand, every period of increasing business activity 
and of higher prices has been accompanied by a similar labor situation. 
At the bottom of the page we have charted from 191) to the present the 
number of strikes, the number of strikers and the number of man days idle. 
It will be noticed that during the period following the war labor trouble 
was common and that the number of strikes, strikers and the man days idle 
exceeded the present levels. 


We are incli rsd to believe that labor troubles will continue in 
the United States and will probably reach higher peaks than those yet 
attained in this recovery, after which strikes will decrease in number. 


It is quite significant that,if real estate activity is compared 
with labor disturbances, real estate booms in the past have not gotten 
well under way until the crest of the strikes has passed. We are inclined 
to think that the present recovery will follow a similar pattern. This 
forms another one of our reasons for believing that we will not reach the 
peak of the real estate boom until probably six or seven years from now. 


Prior to 1927 the data on this chart are on an annual basis. 
After that year they are charted on a monthly basis. 
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(continued from page 710) 

areas are building at a more rapid rate than all cities removed from metro 
politan influence,with the exception of cities with less than 10,000 popu- 
lation, which built last year at a slightly higher rate than that of the 
metropolitan areas; Third, apparently all metropolitan areas are growing 
at the edge and losing population in the older, more congested sections; 
Fourth, the unusual showing last year of cities of 10,000 population or 
less,removed from metropolitan influence, is probably due to the fact that 
during the last few years rural communities have prospered due to a great- 


.er parity in farm prices and due to government subsidies. We are inclined 


to think that, while farming will continue to improve during thet next few 
years,the recovery of the cities will remove the relative advantage of the 
farm to the point that métropolitan areas will far outdistance the small 
towns in rate of building. 


While studying the rate at which new building is being done, the 
chart at the bottom of page 710 is quite interesting. It shows the number 
of new family accommodations built per month from 1921 to the present in 
average metropolitan areas of 100,000 or more population. It will be no- 
ticed that the figures on this chart are at wide variance from the average 
figures for metropolitan areas shown on the chart on pages 71 and 715. 
The reason for this variation is that the charts on those pages are based 
on averages of all cities in that class,and that a relatively small number 
of communities such as Miami, Florida, and Washington, D. C., in which a 
tremendous amount of building is being done, has swelled the average until 
it is not typical of the greater majority of cities. On the other hand, on 
this chart the effect of these very high cities has been minimized as each 
point is based on the median rather than the mean, so that this curve will 
represent more nearly the course of building in the great majority of the 
cities as shown on the charts city by city which we published in January. 


The study of new building by types of cities gives us a more 
accurate basis for estimating the amount of urban new residential building 
done in 1936. The table below shows the best estimate we have been able to 
prepare after taking into consideration all of the factors we can measure 
and stepping up each rate per 10,000 families,not to the actual population 
of cities in which permit figures are available but, to the total popula- 
tion of all cities of each class. No one knows the total number of urban 
dwellings built in the United States last year, but this table gives us a 
rough estimate which should be approximately accurate. 


PROBABLE NUMBER OF URBAN NEW FAMILY ACCOMMODATIONS 
BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1936 


No. of New Rate Per 














No. of Accommo- 10,000 

Class of City Families dations Families 
Isolated cities 50,000-100,000 820 ,000 7380 90 
” ° 25,000=- 50,000 1,030,000 8 ,858 86 
. . 10,000- 25,000 708 ,000 7,222 102 
” " 5,000- 10,000 ) ) 110 
? " 2,500- 5,000 )1,41),000 )20 ,000 12 
Total isolated cities 3,972,000 13 ,4.60 109 
Metropolitan areas 13,400 ,000 18), ,800 138 
Total Urban 17,372,000 228 ,260 131 
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DEMAND FOR AND PRICE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


HE best index showing the variations in the demand for building mate- 
rials is one showing employment in the production of six major con- 
struction materials. These materials are structural steel, cast iron 
pipe, cement, mill work, steam fittings, and brick, tile and terra cotta. 


This chart was first published in the Real Estate Analyst in 
October, 1934, at the point indicated by the star on the chart. At that 
time,on page 323 we stated, "We expect this line to climb very slowly dur- 
ing the next year, after which it should rise more rapidly." It was in- 
conceivable to us then that new building could get away to a rapid start. 
This line has developed closely in accord with our forecasts. 


The rapid rises in the production of building materials in the 
recent past are largely responsible for the rapid increases in building 
material prices. Rapid price rises of manufactured commodities do not as 
a rule occur until production is in full swing, and it is no longer nec- 
essary to seriously underbid competitors in order to secure a basic operat 
ing volume. As the volume of production of building materials continues 
upward, prices will show further marked increases. 
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AVERAGE ADVERTISED SINGLE FAMILY DWELLING RENTS 1935- 1937 
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: HE charts above show the monthly fluc- 
tuations in average advertised rents 
for single family dwellings from 1945 
to the present; those charts below, the 














average for heated apartments. The per- 


AVERAGE ADVERTISED APARTMENT RENTS 1935-1937 


COPYRIGHT 1937~REAL ESTATE \ANALYSTS,INC. 
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the rents of any city shown on 
can be approximated by using one of the 
to the lefte All increases in rents should be 
on the left side of the 
and all decreases,from the top "0" on the right. 
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ADVERTISED RENTALS 


HE Real Estate Analyst computes the aver- 

age advertised rents of single family 
dwellings and heated apartment units each 
month in the twenty-six metropolitan cities 
listed below. The figures given are average 
rents per month per room for all units of each 
type, large and small, advertised in the 
classified columns of the leading newspapers 
of each city. The average of all places ad- 
vertised for rent will vary considerably from 
month to month due to the inclusion some 





ON DWELLING UNITS 


months of 
low priced units. S 
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a larger number of 


ee the special 


of the January, 
Analyst for an 
arities of these figures. 


1937, 


either high or 
note on 
Real Estate 


explanation of certain peculi- 


The April figures are 


on the 


first two weeks 
of the cities these 
above the final figures for April, 1936. 


advertisements 
of the month. 


preliminary, based 


appearing during the 


In a majority 


preliminary figures are 





/ Ig36 \ / 193 7—-—, 
Apr. May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dece Jan. Feb. Mar. #ADF 
Atlanta $6297 $7215 $7.39 $7.51 $7.50 $7- P $7.43 $7.10 $6.75 $6 6) #8 «20  Se~ #7 +19 
Baltimore 5097 5089 5-99 6.02 5-71 5094 5295 6205 5295 5080 5e 4 6.22 6.7C 
Birmingham 5 04 87 5.00 5.18 5.3 3°36 5030 5429 5.256 Se 4 6.13 5°92 6.0L, 
Boston Tel <> 7.0m Ge72 Tee To Py ie Pe 1-0 7026 7035 7elhO0 7075 
Chicago 10.37 10.11 9.64% 9.12 9.96 9.60 9.80 9.10 7.86 9.06 10.12 11.2) 11.60 
Cincinnati 8.68 8.65 8.93 9.8 2° 9.90 9.81 9.83 9-50 9-48 9.61 10.28 10.63 
Cleveland 8.40 8.67 8.83 8.86 9. , 9-55 9-95 9-73 9-40 9.06 5 695 9035 9677 
a Columbus 5e7L 5-95 6423 6.42 6.98 7.05 7235 7053 ef 749 oe 7 Oy 4 7°95 
> Denver 3°28 6.17 6.67 6.80 6.65 7205 7-18 7-26 7elh 7236 7-38 7-65 7.70 
= Detroit 56 8.79 8.51 8.09 8.43 9.11 9.66 9.69 9.25 9.11 9.20 9.60 10.02 
_ Houston 7.20 7-47 7.81 8.09 8.86 6.90 9.05 > | p- 22 8.65 8.56 8.87 8.98 
lJ Kansas City 00 he 9 2°20 202 5215 el 5.05 0 of, 4.98 5.02 5h 5.49 5.66 
= Los Angeles 8°95 4°80 8.81 aie 10.15 10.3 19-21 11.05 11.12 eed 11.46 11.73 11.75 
O Milwaukee 8.59 ee 8.2 -88 8.80 6.55 8.81 8.70 8.25 8.0, 8.10 8.04% 9.01 
>, Minneapolis 6.69 6.67 6.67 7. 7205 720 7.05 6.71 6471 6475 6.633 7-21 7h 
= New Orl 02 38 -66 6.11 6. » aa * 205 6.11 5.58 5.60 6.10 6.35 
2 New — 13°62 13°74 13 “ho 11.61 13°48 Wh he 13°32 11.52 11237 12.74 wy ot 9 4 
omaha 6738 6.36 6.57 6062 6.09 6.66 G65 6.32 6.0, 5.98 6.40 6.09 6.21 
yy Philadelphia 5 A? 6.01 6.04 6.11 6.30 6.30 6. 6.88 8°73 Bae 6677 7203 7230 
“} Pittsburgh 7% 7-89 7-67 7-78 8.25 8.20 8.20 8.25 8.43 8.80 9.05 9.59 9.92 
S Richmond 18 6.96 7.21 7-32 7252 726 14) 7-98 8.25 or 3:22 7-40 79 
H Saint Louis bi8 6.72 Fe ie 2 j:23 ar 86 be be Br ° ioe fF 3 
Salt Lake City 5.58 5.91 6.30 6.70 6.60 6.26 3°30 ell 6.3 052 6.58 3p 262 
San Francisco 7.36 fe 16 ell 7-55 8.3 8.86 9.215 9.10 2-22 9-65 9-7 2-72 
Seattle 5-70 2°? -09 6.19 x x x x 6-h0 6.58 6649 6459 a 
Tulsa 6.42 6.48 7.11 7-67 7-97 8.00 7.96 7-6) 7elil 7235 73 7-65 7-81 
Atlanta 10.00 9.71 9.82 9.89 ow 10.10 10.34 10.1) 10.37 10.01 10.02 9.80 9.5 
Stringham "O°18 “B36 “Brae 8:07 Bse 88h 8:58 Sch 303 SBR TS BRE ke 
rmin am . . . . . . . . 7 oo c — . 
hoaten’ 11.13 11.59 11.80 12.05 12.20 12.18 A377 11.08 10.38 4.7 2°22 9.29 9.21 
- Chicago 11.86 11.25 11.23 11.1), 11.32 11.47 11.66 12.08 12.28 12.58 12.80 12.86 12.6C 
F Cincinnati 11.45 11.40 11.57 11.71 12.01 12.81 13.30 15.32 12.43 12.20 12.12 3.08 12.60 
Z Cleveland 10.82 9.97 9.60 9.79 10.25 11.10 12.25 12.46 12.49 12.17 12.19 12.40 12.50 
> Columbus 10.16 10.20 10.41 10.62 10.50 12.13 10. , 11.59 11.60 12.13 12.13 11. 6 11.70 
Denver 11.16 10.76 10.31 9.9) 10.02 10.92 10.86 12.59 12.0 12.3 See 12.42 12.0 
Eb Detroit 10.93 10.79 10.65 10.27 10.05 10.32 10.68 11.08 11.28 11.42 11.45 11.80 11.8) 
Ww Houst 8. 8.70 8. -28 9.03 9.31 9.87 10.12 10.58 10.50 11.26 11.02 10.98 
S Kenses city 6.86 6261 GLB eisai @chd 0299 2:56 6276 6.99 7:33 7chO 7ch0 7038 
— Los Angeles 12.82 12.33 12.42 12.28 12.21 12.46 12.51 12.42 12.52 12.79 13.1 13.27 15.18 
© Milwaukee 9.95 9.6 328 -60 9.02 ate 8.97 8.96 9.22 9.65 10.10 10.60 10.79 
& Minneapolis 9-57 913 58 050 9.00 8.95 9.0) 8.95 9.31 9.22 9.58 9.72 10.09 
< 
New Orl 8.01 8.0) 8.17 8.36 8.32 8.67 8.45 8.3, 8.11 8.31 7.90 8.65 8.63 
ra a — 17.20 A oe 6.7L 17:02 17°88 18-1, 19.4 18.95 18.90 186) 18230 18.81 18.72 
lJ Omaha 9-73 9-90 10.11 10.28 10.42 10.37 10.40 10.20 10.42 10.73 11.12 10.86 10.)1 
Philadelphia 143.23 13.08 12.9) 12.45 12.37 12.98 13.30 13.62 14.58 1).9¢ 15.80 15.13 15.09 
7 Pittsburgh 10.82 9.93 9-k2 9.29 10.28 9.80 9.95 9.65 9.72 9.90 10.80 11.52 11.91 
z= 
Richmond °75 10.01 10.53 10.29 10.31 10.1 10.52 10.60 11.21 11.50 11.50 10.83 10.60 
aaieh femte 10:3 10.38 “32 126 9:3 se 1020 10.33 10.47 10:2 10.28 9.90 10.14 
Salt Lake City 9.16 8.98 8728 9-02 9437 GYel0 9-21 9.16 9.429 9. 9.76 10.09 10.02 
San Francisco 11.83 11°23 11.02 11.01 10.67 10.73 10.96 11.42 12.17 12.63 13.05 13.62 13.60 
Seattle 10.60 10.50 10.56 10.6 x x x x 10.32 10.65 10.79 10.82 10.52 
*Preliminary 


xNewspaper strike 
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FACTORS AFFECTING REAL ESTATE IN ST.LOUIS 
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Louis on the assumption that an exhaustive study over a long period 

of all factors affecting real estate in one representative commnity 
is often of greater value in determining the sequence of events in col- 
lapse and recovery than is a general study of the entire country. 


Re Estate Analysts,Inc.,has made an intensive study of Greater Saint 


Real estate sales, after adjustment for seasonal fluctuations, 
continued the decline from the recovery peak of a few months ago. This 
decline, however, is merely a temporary recession as the trend is quite 
definitely up. Foreclosures increased very slightly from the recovery low 
of last month. We believe here, too, that the trend during the next year 
will be downward in spite of HOLC activity. New residential building also 
declined slightly from the levels of the last few months. This is un- 


doubtedly due to the rapid cost advances. The marriage rate experienced a 
slight increase. 


Total residential vacancy in Saint Louis showed practically no 
change in the period from March 8 to April 8. The number of vacant resi- 
dential units for April of the last four years is shown in the table below 
in contrast with the number for November, 1932. 








Date Vacancies Vacancy % 
November, 1932 28 ,207 12.8 
April, 193), 16 ,650 7 ol 
April, 1945 95930 hed 
April, 1936 10,700 8 
April, 1957 8,500 59 


MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS IN RESIDENTIAL VACANCY IN ST.LOUIS 
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YEAR AGO 1.8 
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HE chart to the 
left shows the 


monthly fluctua- 
tions in the foreclo- 
sure rate in cities 
with more than 100,000 
population after ad- 
justment for seasonal 
fluctuation. 


The continuing de- 
cline of the curve on 
this chart, in spite of 


HOLC foreclosures, 
forms a graphic reply 
to the article which 


appeared in the January 
American Mercury on 
"The Coming Crash in 





Real Estate." 
ance foreclosures 
lapse » 


would swamp 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING BY REGIONS 


HE charts below show the volume of residential 

building in various regions by months for the 

last three years. The tall chart at the right 
is drawn to the same scale as the smaller charts and 
compares the present volume of building in the 
United States with the volume for a number of past 
years. On each chart the volume of new building is 
expressed as the number of new family accommodations 
provided per month for each 10,000 families. 
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1935 
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The thesis of this article was that HOLC, bank, and insur- 


the market and bring about a general col-' 


NUMBER OF NEW FAMILY ACCOMMODATIONS PER MONTH PER 10.000 FAMILIES 
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